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has yet found time to design a consid- 
erable number of really interesting and 
distinctive marks of ownership showing 
originality of style. In the too-little- 
used art of wood-engraving are the de- 
lightful book-plates of Mr. George W. 
Plank, one of which is reproduced. 

The hearty co-operation of yet an- 
other collector who is also a designer 
should be noted. Mr. Sheldon Cheney, 
of the California Book-Plate Society, 
sent many choice plates, among them a 
number by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 
Thanks are due also to Mr. T. Henry 
Foster, whose contribution, chiefly of 
works by Hollyer, Sherbon, Eve and 
other English artists, fully rounded out a 
truly representative exhibition. 

A word as to the personal plates, or 
those suggestions of the owner's tastes or 
vocation. J. Pierpont Morgan's book- 
plate is a small leather label, with his 
arms and monogram stamped in gold, 
one of the few instances of the use of 
leather for a book-plate, and, of course, 
the Morgan library is world-famous. 
Three noted anglers, of otherwise widely 
separate tastes, all have book-plates de- 
noting this hobby — Henry A. Sherwin, 



Dr. Henry van Dyke and John G. Heck- 
scher, on whose plate is a leaping salmon 
surmounting a copy of the "Compleat 
Angler" of 1053, the most valuable then 
known of "Waltonia." Henry E. 
Abbey's plate for Brander Matthews, 
showing an Indian examining a tragic 
mask, and encircled by a line from 
Moliere, "Que pensez — vous de ceite 
Comedie," is happily indicative of the 
author's taste. In Mary Anderson's 
book-plate, designed by the engraver, 
S. Hollyer — and a charming modern pic- 
torial plate — we have the actress' love of 
home expressed. And so one might mul- 
tiply instances which would all go to show 
that it is just this significant, historical, 
or rather telltale quality of book-plates 
which primarily makes them full of in- 
terest which they seldom lack, but which 
in the fulfilment of their purpose is not 
essential. Though, to be sure, in the 
matter of personal particulars, how com- 
municative are some people on their 
book-plates ! All of which goes to show 
that book-plate collecting is a pursuit the 
delights of which are discernable chiefly 
to those who bring capacity for such 
pleasures. 
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BY WALTER McEWEN 



AH! Que c'est beau!" This pro- 
nounced in a soft voice filled with 
reverence, almost awe, would suggest we 
were contemplating one of the world's 
masterpieces; or at least something of 
such extraordinary beauty that one only 
spoke in whispers, if daring to speak at 
all. 

Strange as it may seem, we were stand- 
ing in a little room not many steps from 
the Grands Boulevards; on easels before 
us were three framed canvases — a nude 
figure, a head and a still life. I will not 
attempt a description of any of these 
canvases; nothing in the way of a de- 



scription would seem to the reader in the 
least serious. I will say they were by 
a man much talked of among the younger 
men at present, were good examples of 
his work and said to be very valuable. 

No, a description is absolutely impos- 
sible. One's wildest dream of the in- 
competent was here realized. Drawing, 
color, good taste, and in fact every- 
thing, as it is understood from the pic- 
tures of the masters, was lacking. If a 
child were given brush and canvas the 
result might be similar. We have all 
seen something of the kind at the yearly 
exhibition of the Independants and 
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laughed at the grotesque idea of exhibit- 
ing such work; here it is shown to us 
in all seriousness as masterly. It is as 
if we had laughed too long and too often; 
now it has come to stay; not only de- 
manding, but receiving, admiration. 

A friend, who pretends to tastes that 
are most modern, and is the proud pos- 
sessor of pictures by Manet, Degas, 
Fantin, Sisley, Renoir, et al., was anx- 
ious to see what was being done in the 
ultra-modern in hopes of adding to his 
collection. We had strolled into this 
little room and the pictures were shown 
us as a favor — not for sale — they already 
belonged to important collections, we 
were assured, and had been borrowed 
for exhibition with great difficulty. 

The young man of the soft voice re- 
peated: "Ah! Que c'est beau!" I turned 
to him and asked: "Will you be good 
enough to explain to me the beauty of 
this," pointing to the still life. "It is 
beautiful in composition," he replied; 
"the drawing is superb, the color mag- 
nificent; in fact everything about it is 
perfect." I turned to my friend of the 
modern tastes. He said: "You accept 
this very calmly. It makes me wild to 
be taken for an idiot; I want to smash 
things." "That would not help matters," 
I remarked, and, thanking the young 
man, left the exhibition to search for some 
one who could explain it. We spent 
considerable time trying to find some en- 
lightenment as to why work of this char- 
acter was exhibited in Paris seriously ; we 
found no one who really pretended to 
understand, and any attempted explana- 
tions were quite unsatisfactory. 

It is not, however, difficult to under- 
stand that the exhibition of such work 
as serious effort would be impossible 
were it not for the extraordinary con- 
fusion reigning — a growing confusion 
which all the prominent painters of every 
description recognize and deplore. It 
has been, during the last few years, the 
talk of the studios; but apparently no 
effort has been made to clear it away; 
certainly no concerted action has been 
taken to attempt to stop it. It was sup- 
posed to have reached a climax some 
years ago, but has constantly increased 



since, until at present it has reached a 
pitch which compels one to ask: "What 
does it mean?" 

The answers to this question are varied 
and interesting; we are assured that it 
is a sign of progress ; again that it means 
nothing — art is passing through a period 
of transition — while there are some who 
do not hesitate to call it, frankly, deca- 
dence. 

In all European countries interested 
in art the same condition is apparent, 
though much less advanced. What is 
going on today in those countries, ex- 
travagant as it may seem, is exactly 
what took place in Paris years ago. The 
movement started in Paris, is at present 
in a much more advanced state, and may 
be studied there better than elsewhere. 

In seeking how the trouble came about 
— apart from the obvious reason of the 
passing away of many of the strong men 
of the end of last century and others ceas- 
ing to produce work up to their former 
standard — two causes are very apparent, 
causes closely related and connected with 
a dozen minor factors which may be re- 
ferred to incidentally. 

These two causes are, firstly, the fact 
that for the past twenty years the artists 
have been divided into two camps, con- 
stantly opposing each other, holding two 
separate salons, and even exhibiting 
separately in all international exhibi- 
tions; and, secondly, the exploitation by 
a band of dealers, brocanteurs and al- 
leged collectors, of a body of artists of 
many varieties, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, who are called collectively the In- 
transigeants. 

This term embraces all that is social- 
istic and anarchistic in art; all the ists 
and isms which have amused an aston- 
ished world during the past fifty years, 
together with much that is worthy and 
some that is masterly — men like Manet, 
Degas, Fantin, Monet, Renoir, Cezanne, 
et al. — have in their day been classed as 
Intransigeants ; with them a host of 
others trailing down to the men who, 
under the illusion that they are doing 
something different and more novel than 
has ever been done before, each and every 
year to fill the exhibition of the Indepen- 
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dants with much that is extraordinary 
and very little that is really good. As 
young men they are enthusiastic, noisy, 
very fond of any sort of advertising and 
are generally refused at the Official Ex- 
hibitions. Today the Government has 
given a semi-official character to their 
two exhibitions : the Independents in the 
spring, and the Autumn Salon. 

To explain these two causes and the 
genesis of the trouble, we must go back 
to immediately after the Universal Ex- 
position of 1889. The Society of French 
Artists — which, some years previously, 
had quarreled with the Government 
about the management of the Salon and 
had been given control of all exhibitions 
— got into internal difficulties ; in a dis- 
pute among the members over the value 
of the awards, which the Government 
settled in its own way when the row was 
well started, the Society split in two, a 
group seceding and forming a second 
Salon, under the title of the National 
Society of Fine Arts, or New Salon, as 
opposed to the Society of French Ar- 
tists, or Old Salon. 

The outsider, of course, never fully 
understood the trouble, or the cause of it, 
and it resulted in the first real confu- 
sion. The new society was made up 
largely of the younger men, who at that 
time had not attained a recognized offi- 
cial position; they called themselves the 
progressive group and, to show their 
progressiveness, introduced several inno- 
vations into their exhibitions: one was 
to invite some of the more prominent of 
the Intransigeants to join them. Most 
of these men remembered how they had 
been treated by the official painters in 
the old salon, and, finding some of these 
same men managing the new salon 
(Meissonier was the President), refused 
to have anything to do with it — a few 
joined. 

Another novelty was to give its mem- 
bers the right to exhibit eight — now six — 
masterpieces in a group each year in its 
exhibitions. (The old salon had always 
limited the exhibitor to two.) This, of 
course, put a premium on hasty work, 
and the happy study, or sketch, became 
a feature. To explain this satisfac- 



torily the sustained effort was ridiculed; 
the "picture" — particularly the picture 
expressing an idea — was discouraged. 
The literary idea in a picture — which is 
always offensive when predominant, or 
when the artistic idea is sacrificed to the 
story — was condemned entirely. The 
story picture must go; the historical pic- 
ture combining sustained effort and story 
went first; the story picture rapidly fol- 
lowing. Some of the steps taken to con- 
demn the story picture were quite ab- 
surd ; for instance, at an exhibition of 
the works of Eugene Carriere in Paris 
some years ago, a placard was placed 
over the entrance with this advice: "He 
who looks for a story in a picture need 
not enter here." People entered, never- 
theless, and found every second picture 
telling a story, mostly the greatest ever 
told by the painters of any time, viz. : 
"Maternity." 

Many of the members of the old so- 
ciety, who continued to paint the histori- 
cal and story pictures, had hard things 
said and written about them, and they 
retaliated with equally unpleasant words 
about the members of the new society, 
"who only produced sketches and studies, 
such as were usually kept in portfolios 
and not exhibited." 

However, consciously or unconsciously, 
the salons influenced each other, the 
story painters tried something else and 
the jury at the new salon began to look 
with tolerance on the sustained effort. 
Making a feature, though, of the study 
or sketch has, to a great extent, contin- 
ued, and both salons as well as nearly 
all exhibitions today are filled with them ; 
we even find men taking infinite trouble 
to obliterate evidence of work, so that 
the studied picture may look easily and 
hastily done. This were all very well, 
as evidences of labor are generally little 
more agreeable than labor itself, did not 
time thoroughly take care of the matter; 
in a very few years traces of effort in a 
picture generally disappear, and cer- 
tainly of most of the easily painted pic- 
tures little remains but emptiness when 
the patine of time and varnish has 
covered their surface. If the artistic 
vision is fine, then fine the picture re- 
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mains, and it counts for very little 
whether it was done in an happy hour or, 
like "Mona Lisa," left unfinished after 
four years. 

These were only some of the questions 
in dispute between the two societies; 
there were many others — though only a 
few of real importance — which caused 
much bitterness and wrangling; remain- 
ing necessarily unsettled, they could only 
be partly forgotten and resulted in a 
spreading confusion, the like of which 
Art in France had never known before. 

Here the opportunity for the Intran- 
sigeants was found. In the art mar- 
ket the pictures by the school of 1830 
(Corot, Rousseau, Millet, et al.) had 
been sold, bought, and resold, until prices 
were fabulous, and something different 
was needed. Many of the dealers found 
it in the early English and afterwards the 
modern Dutch, and they made both 
schools more prominent and valuable 
than ever before. A few dealers con- 
fined themselves exclusively to the In- 
transigeants, and we began to see some 
famous transactions: a group of collec- 
tors (so-called) and dealers selling each 
other, in public sales, pictures by these 
men at constantly increasing prices, all 
properly arranged beforehand — a so- 
called collector, starting out and buying 
all the work of one man he could find or 
hear about, acquiring over forty in one 
week in Paris. All this, no doubt, was 
perfectly legitimate and proper, accord- 
ing to their code, and the harm done 
would not have been noticeable were the 
good pictures unlimited, or had the buy- 
ing and selling been confined to good 
pictures by able men; but as the good 
pictures by the more prominent of the 
Intransigeants were not numerous, and 
the painters themselves were mostly liv- 
ing (consequently large traffic in fraudu- 
lent pictures impossible), second-rate 
pictures by these men, and pictures by 
second-rate men, were brought forth, and 
the same buying and selling went on. 
The public did not understand; it was 
not expected to; it would later. The 
never-failing story of certain works sold 
a few years ago for a song, today price- 
less, was used daily. The collector be- 



gan to ask himself "Is it really a gold 
mine?" A moderate sum would buy one 
of these prospective fortunes ; while own- 
ing it he would be classed as modern by 
others who did not understand. It really 
seemed a fair risk, and many took it. It 
seems incredible, but a market was 
created for this low-grade work, based 
entirely on its not being understood, and 
the promise that it would some day be 
priceless. The fact that there was really 
little to understand, save that it was 
mostly very bad, was quite overlooked. 
We became aware that not only private 
collectors were investing, but directors 
of museums were buying it for public 
collections. 

The confusion about this time reached 
what seemed to be the climax, but not 
at all. Start collecting what you do not 
understand, because you do not under- 
stand it, and you can go very far. 

The very sweepings of studios by good 
and indifferent men were brought out, 
combined with the stupid and childish 
efforts of men of no ability whatever — 
all classed under some ism and for sale 
at ever-increasing prices — all warranted 
some day to be priceless. Schools were 
formed for the manufacture of this sort 
of thing and shops were opened where 
nothing else was dealt in. It is placed 
before you and in a whisper you are 
told it is beautiful and masterly, and you 
leave in a state of wonder, or, like my 
friend, ready to "smash" something. 

It is curious to note the attitude of the 
various artists towards it; most of them 
seem quite passive and, with a shrug, 
accept it as something unavoidable. 
Criticism is useless; certainly any criti- 
cism one would expect to be respected. 
No attitude is tolerable to those inter- 
ested, save one of approval. The fact 
that one has studied seriously classes him 
as utterly incompetent to express an 
opinion; the better men among the In- 
transigeants admit they do not under- 
stand what is being done today; some 
of the dealers identified with what is 
good in the movement, frankly condemn 
it. Imagine a state of affairs in one of 
the other professions where all the au- 
thorities are cast aside; all who had 
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studied were placed — because they had 
studied — in a position where their opin- 
ions were of no more value than those of 
a man in the street; fancy the confusion, 
and it may give an idea of what this 
movement is trying to do for the art of 
painting in France. 

One could, to a certain extent, under- 
stand, if these men were attempting 
something really new; but if we consider 
the whole movement of Intransigeance 
and what it has given us we find — except- 
ing the personal note in the work — ab- 
solutely nothing that has not been done 
before. All the best men themselves 
know it, proclaim it and insist upon it. 
They found art embarrassed with false 
theories, bad and tiresome work every- 
where, and tried seriously to return to 
the good. They invented nothing — paint- 
ing had been invented and perfected cen- 
turies before. They found the laws of 
painting neglected or forgotten, and made 
an effort to have them recognized. 
Manet's best work is much nearer the 
masters than the majority of the pictures 
in the exhibitions of his time. Degas 
frankly claims he is based entirely on 
the primitives, whom he spent three years 



studying and copying, and regrets he 
could not have spent longer. Even 
Cezanne, in his best work, constantly 
recalls the German primitives. Certainly 
all these men were very unequal in the 
quality of their work, which was un- 
avoidable; they were seekers, and many 
of their pictures which one sees today 
were experimental and were never in- 
tended for exhibition. The main point 
is that their best work is evidence that 
they tried to return to the right, as 
shown in paintings of the masters ; they 
tried to follow the great laws of art — 
laws so broad that there is plenty of 
scope for personality or individuality — 
but laws which must be observed if the 
painting of a country is to take any place 
in the history of art. 

On the contrary, what Int?-ansic/eance 
is giving us today is based on a total dis- 
regard of all these laws. Avoid them, 
never learn them or forget them, is the 
rule. Put the result before the public 
with plenty of bluff, and the praise cus- 
tomary when exhibiting a masterpiece — 
the veriest daub is in all seriousness 
accepted, admired and collected; and 
confusion reigns supreme. 



ART IN THE WEST 

A Review of the Society of Western Artists' 
Jubilee Exhibition 

BY F. E. A. CURLEY 



NOTABLE in the artistic develop- 
ment of this country is the broad 
and popular Western movement in the 
interest of the general spread of appre- 
ciation of art, and of the fostering of 
native production. Working in close 
sympathy with the active Western mu- 
seums in this movement is the Society 
of Western Artists, which now is holding 
a "Jubilee Exhibition" in commemora- 
tion of its fifteen years of successful ef- 
fort in behalf of Western art. 

Each year during this period the So- 
ciety has gathered a good collection of 



examples by Western workers, which it 
has exhibited in Chicago, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and other cities. Besides 
the usual benefits derived from exhibi- 
tions of worth and dignity, the result 
has been to bring into closer sympathy 
a considerable body of American ar- 
tists, and to develop in the minds of the 
Western public appreciation of the re- 
markable development that is going on 
in their section of the country. 

Some Eastern eyes, too, have been 
opened by the Society's work, as they 



